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Czechoslovakia’s  Road  to  Socialism 

BY  WINIFRED  N.  HADSEL 


“EXPERIENCE  and  the  principles  of  Marxism 
and  Leninism  tell  us  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  of  the  soviets  is  not  the  only  road 
to  socialism.”  This  statement  by  Klement  Gott- 
wald,  Communist  Premier  of  Czechoslovakia,  to 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  party  on 
September  25,  1946,  helps  to  explain  many  things 
which  have  been  happening  in  Czechoslovakia 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  Gottwald’s  words  reveal 
his  belief  that  the  historical  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  country,  rather  than  an  abstract  ideolog 
ical  pattern,  determines  the  methods  it  adopts  in 
establishing  a  sociahst  state.  In  the  case  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  this  means  that  the  nation’s  highly  devel¬ 
oped  industrial  capacity,  its  tradition  of  progressive 
social  legislation,  and  its  experience  with  Western 
political  institutions,  all  influence  the  present  Com¬ 
munist-led  regime,  making  it  a  unique  mixture  of 
state  control  and  individual  liberty.  But  it  is  not 
only  Czechoslovakia’s  long-established  traditions 
which  have  caused  it  to  take  the  particular  road  to 
socialism  it  is  now  following.  A  far  more  important 
factor  has  been  the  recent  wartime  experience  of 
this  country,  the  first  to  be  occupied  by  the  Nazis 
and  among  the  last  to  be  liberated. 

HERITAGE  OF  THE  WAR 

Czechoslovakia  as  it  emerged  in  May  1945  from 
six  and  a  half  years  of  German  occupation  had 
undergone  fewer  fundamental  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  war  than  any  of  its  neighbors  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  provisional  government  in  Prague, 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  post-war  regimes  in 
Athens,  Belgrade  and  Warsaw,  was  able  to  take 
over  a  functioning  economy  from  the  Germans 
and  to  create  a  relatively  normal  atmosphere  within 
a  few  months.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  German  terror  had  left  no  marks  on  the  life 
of  the  country.  The  Nazis  had  murdered  more  than 
250,000  Czechs  and  Slovaks  because  of  their  resis¬ 
tance  to  the  “New  Order,”  and  the  country  had 
suffered  $11,500,000,000  worth  of  material  damage.* 
Even  more  serious  from  the  economic  point  of  view 
were  the  hidden  losses  resulting  from  the  currency 


manipulations  of  the  Germans  and  the  virtually  total 
reorganization  of  Czechoslovakia’s  economy  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  Reich’s  war  effort.  But  serious  though 
these  losses  of  life  and  property  were,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  found,  as  it  assessed  its  post-war  prospects, 
that  its  main  problem  was  large-scale  reconversion 
rather  than  reconstruction. 

SHIFT  TO  STATE-CONTROLLED  ECONOMY 

Despite  the  relatively  auspicious  conditions  under 
which  Czechoslovakia  regained  its  independence, 
the  country  found  it  impossible  to  ignore  the  per¬ 
manent  effects  of  the  Nazi  occupation  and  to  re¬ 
establish  the  economic  and  political  conditions 
which  prevailed  before  the  war.  Among  the  most 
important  changes  the  Germans  had  helj^ed  to  bring 
about  was  the  shift  from  a  capitalistic  to  a  state- 
controlled  economy.  By  taking  over  all  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s  banks  and  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
its  major  industries  in  order  to  harness  the  coun¬ 
try’s  wealth  and  productive  capacity  to  their  own 
purposes,  the  Nazis  had  created  a  situation  which 
the  liberated  nation  found  difficult  to  change.  It 
might  have  been  possible  in  some  cases  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  legal  ownership  of  properties  the  Germans 
had  either  confiscated  or  “paid”  for  by  collecting 
levies  on  the  occupied  country.’  The  fact,  however, 
that  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  obtain  from 
individual  investors  more  than  a  small  part  of  the 
capital  needed  to  reconvert  the  national  economy 
to  a  peacetime  basis  insured  nationalization  of  at 
least  the  leading  financial  and  industrial  concerns. 

7.  of  these  losses,  $4  billion  were  due  to  military  destruction, 
air  raids  and  the  operations  of  underground  resistance  groups, 
S770  million  to  lack  of  maintenance  of  the  country’s  physical 
plant,  and  most  of  the  balance  to  tJerman  cKcupation  costs. 
These  losses  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  parity  of 
one  U.S.  dollar  to  30  crowns.  United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Temporary  Suh-Com- 
mission  on  European  Reconstruction  of  Devastated  Areas  (Lon¬ 
don,  1946),  p.  116. 

2.  On  methods  employed  by  the  (Jermans  in  exploiting  the 
economy  of  Czechoslovakia,  see  Antonin  Basch,  A  Price  for 
Peace  (New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1945),  pp.  28-43; 
Basch,  Germany's  Economic  Conquest  of  Czechoslovakfo  (Chi¬ 
cago,  Czcchoslovr.k  National  Ojuncil  of  America,  1941): 
Czechoslovak.ta  Eights  Rac/(  (Washington,  American  Council  on 
I’ublic  Affairs,  1943),  pp.  53-70;  “Judgment  of  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal,"  The  Times  (London),  October  i,  1946. 
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In  addition,  political  considerations  strongly  re-en¬ 
forced  these  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  a  state- 
controlled  economy.  Leftist  leaders  who  formed 
the  core  of  the  resistance  movement  had  perceived 
in  the  conditions  created  by  the  Germans  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  widespread  state 
control  of  the  national  economy  during  the  post¬ 
war  period.  Under  pressure  from  these  groups,  the 
government-in-exile  agreed  long  before  the  end  of 
I  lie  war  that  all  enemy  and  abandoned  property 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  state  at  the  moment  of 
liberation  and  managed  under  trusteeship  until  the 
post-war  parliament  decided  how  far  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  economy  should  be  nationalized.^  During 
the  revolt  against  the  Nazis  as  the  war  drew  to  its 
close,  national  committees  composed  of  resistance 
groups  carried  these  plans  for  nationalization  into 
effect  by  taking  over  the  majority  of  German-owned 
concerns  in  the  name  of  the  state.  For  all  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  the  question  whether  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  should  abandon  free  enterprise  in  favor  of 
a  nationalized  economy  was  already  settled  when 
liberation  took  place.  The  only  important  issues 
that  remained  to  be  settled  were  the  extent  to 
which  nationalization  of  property  that  had  not  been 
controlled  by  the  Germans  should  be  carried  and 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  assure  efficient  man¬ 
agement  of  the  nationalized  industries. 

Besides  paving  the  way  for  the  establishment  of 
state  control  over  at  least  the  major  portion  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  economic  life,  the  Nazis  modified 
the  basic  pattern  of  the  country’s  industrial  produc¬ 
tion.  Plants  immediately  useful  to  the  German  war 
effort  were  not  only  maintained  but  expanded  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation  period,  while  the  technically 
specialized  industries,  which  had  formerly  played  a 
major  role  in  Czechoslovakia’s  highly  developed 
foreign  trade,  were  cither  closed  down  or  converted 
to  war  production.  Thus  in  the  metal  processing 
trades  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  work¬ 
ers  by  1944  as  there  had  been  in  1939,  while  skilled 
workers  in  textile  plants  and  the  glass,  glove  and 
jewelry  industries  greatly  declined.^  The  expan¬ 
sion  by  the  Nazis  of  a  number  of  factories  in 
Slovakia,  which  had  heretofore  been  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural  area,  represented  another  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  potential  significance  to  the 
future  of  ('zechoslovakia.  This  effort  to  locate  at 
least  part  of  the  German  war  industry  beyond  the 
range  of  American  and  British  bombers  did  not  by 
any  means  revolutionize  economic  and  social  con- 

3.  The  govcrnrncnt-in-exile  bcj^an  to  discuss  large-scale  na¬ 
tionalization  as  early  as  1943,  but  no  definite  plan  was  formu¬ 
lated  until  the  Kosice  Agreement  was  announced  on  April  5, 
>945- 

4.  Czechoslovak,  Economic  Bulletin  (Prague,  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Trade),  No.  ii,  December  21,  1945. 


ditions  in  Slovakia,  for  the  Nazis  continued  to 
center  their  war  production  in  the  already  highly 
industrialized  areas  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The 
resulting  expansion  of  Slovakia’s  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  did  contribute  —  albeit  unintentionally  —  to 
greater  economic  equalization  of  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  Czechoslovakia. 

NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MINORITIES 

As  another  direct  result  of  the  Nazi  occupation, 
Czechoslovakia  abandoned  the  Wilsonian  concept 
of  a  multi-national  state,  upon  which  it  had  been 
founded  in  1918,  and  emerged  from  the  war  deter¬ 
mined  to  expel  its  more  than  3,000,000  Germans 
and  600,000  Magyars  and  to  establish  an  exclusively 
Slavic  nation-state.  As  critics  of  this  new  policy 
point  out,  centuries-old  grievances  between  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  Czechs,  and  between  the  Magyars 
and  Slovaks,  have  undoubtedly  played  their  part  in 
the  decision  to  create  a  homogeneous  Slavic  state.' 
Important  though  ancient  antipathies  undoubtedly 
have  been  in  the  formation  of  this  policy,  it  was 
the  enthusiastic  support  which  a  large  part  of  the 
German  minority  gave  to  Konrad  Henlein  and  his 
slogan,  “Home  to  the  Reich,”  during  the  pre- 
Munich  crisis  in  1938  that  doomed  the  minorities 
system.  Any  remaining  hope  that  the  system  could 
be  revived  was  destroyed  by  the  Nazis  themselves 
in  September  1941,  when  they  appointed  Heinrich 
Heydrich  “Protector”  of  Bohemia  and  instructed 
him  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  unrestricted  repres¬ 
sion  which  won  for  him  the  sobriquet,  “Hangman 
of  Prague.”  Moreover,  when  even  anti-Nazi  Ger 
mans  in  London,  led  by  Wenzel  Jaksch  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party,  continued  to  insist  upon 
Sudeten  autonomy  after  the  war,  the  Czechoslovak 
government-in-exile  became  convinced  that  the  en¬ 
tire  German  minority — whether  Nazi  or  anti-Nazi 
— was  a  disruptive  influence.*^  Despite  the  serious 
economic  consequences  that  the  nation  would  clear¬ 
ly  suffer  from  the  wholesale  expulsion  of  the 
Sudetens — most  of  whom  were  highly  skilled  work¬ 
ers  in  such  important  industries  as  glassware,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  leather  goods — the  government  in  London 
decided  as  early  as  1943  that  strategic  and  political 
considerations  demanded  this  drastic  solution.^ 

Since  the  German  minority  was  concentrated  in 
western  Czechoslovakia,  the  plan  to  eject  the  Sude- 

5.  Wenzel  Jaksch,  Can  Industrial  Peoples  be  Transferred? 
(London,  Executive  of  the  Sudeten  Social  Democratic  party, 
1943)1  P-  4;  Tragedy  of  a  People:  Racialism  in  Czechoslovakia 
(New  York,  American  Friends  of  Democratic  Sudetens,  1946), 
pp.  9-10. 

6.  Hubert  Ripka,  The  Future  of  Czechoslovak  Germans  (Lon¬ 
don,  Czechoslovak-British  Friendship  Club,  1944),  p.  16. 

7.  Interview  with  President  Benes,  Neu>  York  Times,  February 
19,  1943. 
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tens  was  primarily  a  Czech  policy.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Slovaks,  the  Magyars,  rather  than  the 
Germans,  were  to  be  hated  and  feared  because  of 
their  possible  response  to  Hungarian  irredentist 
propaganda.  Whether  the  Czechs  were  actually  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Magyars  in  Slovakia  constituted  a 
threat  to  the  state  is  difficult  to  determine.  But  in 
any  event  they  could  hardly  adopt  a  different  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Slovaks’  minority  problem  than 
they  did  toward  their  own,  and  the  government-in- 
exile  accordingly  decided  to  call  for  the  transfer  of 
Hungarians  as  well  as  Sudeten  Germans. 

GROWTH  OF  SLOVAK  NATIONALISM 

Another  far-reaching  result  of  the  occupation  was 
the  growth  of  a  distinct  nationalism  on  the  part  of 
a  large  number  of  the  3,500,000  Slovaks  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia.  By  dividing  the  country  during  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  establishing  Slovakia  as  a  separate  and 
“independent”  Republic  on  March  14,  1939,  the 
Nazis  gave  the  Slovaks  at  least  a  taste  of  self-rule 
and  made  their  reunion  with  the  8,000,000  Czechs 
in  a  highly  centralized  state  more  difficult.  Al¬ 
though  the  independence  the  Slovaks  enjoyed  un¬ 
der  Nazi  protection  was  so  seriously  curbed  by 
terms  of  the  German-Slovak  treaty  of  March  23, 
1939  that  the  new  state  was,  in  effect,  a  military  base 
for  the  Reich,®  Slovaks  were  in  charge  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  they  had  their  own  army  and  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  published  a  number  of  newspap>ers.^ 

While  Slovak  nationalism  received  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Nazi-controlled  Republic,  its  foun¬ 
dations  are  traceable  not  merely  to  the  Nazis 
or  a  few  pro-Axis  leaders  in  Slovakia.*®  Having 
been  separated  from  the  Czechs  when  the  Magyars 
invaded  Europe  during  the  tenth  century,  and 
never  again  united  with  them  until  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  Republic  was  established  in  1918,  the  Slovaks 
had  .their  owm  traditions,  and  during  the  inter-war 
years  they  deeply  resented  the  control  which  the 
government  in  Prague  —  and  its  predominantly 
Czech  personnel — exercised  over  their  local  admin¬ 
istration  and  schools.  However,  because  of  the 
circumstances  accompanying  the  establishment  of 
the  Slovak  Republic,  the  majority  of  the  Czechs 
tended  to  blame  the  Slovak  autonomists,  led  by 
Monsignor  Tiso  and  the  Slovak  Catholic  People’s 
party,  as  well  as  the  Sudeten  Germans  for  the  col- 

8.  For  text  of  treaty,  see  ibid.,  March  24,  1939. 

9.  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  “Czechoslovakia  Today:  The  Position  of 
the  Slovaks,”  Manchester  Guardian,  August  9,  1946. 

10.  For  an  analysis  of  the  relations  between  the  Czechs  and 
Slovaks,  see  Peter  P.  Yurchak,  The  Slovaks  (Whiting,  Indiana, 
Obrana  Press,  1946);  Robert  W.  Seton-Watson,  A  History  of 
the  Czechs  and  Slovaks  (London,  Hutchinson,  1943);  S.  Harri¬ 
son  Thomson,  Czechoslovakia  in  European  History  (Princeton, 
Princeton  University  Press,  1943). 


lapse  of  Czechoslovakia.  But  at  the  same  time 
prominent  Czech  leaders  realized  that  the  pre-war 
policy  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  distinct  Slovak 
nationalism  in  an  attempt  to  establish  a  unitary 
state  was  bankrupt  and  that  a  new  approach  to 
Czech-Slovak  relations  would  have  to  be  made. 
What  this  approach  should  be  was  outlined  by  the 
Slovak  resistance  movement  in  the  Christmas  Pact 
of  1943.  According  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
the  Slovak  Communists  and  members  of  a  non- 
Communist  group,  later  known  as  the  Slovak 
Democratic  party,  decided  to  form  a  Slovak  Na¬ 
tional  Council  which  would  not  only  fight  the 
Nazi-controlled  regime  of  Msgr.  Tiso  but  would 
establish  a  post-war  Czechoslovak  Republic  con¬ 
sisting  of  “two  Slav  nations  with  equal  rights.” 
At  the  end  of  the  war  approximately  sixteen  months 
later,  the  Council  emerged  as  the  de  facto  authority 
in  Slovakia,  and  the  returning  government-in-exile 
officially  recognized  on  April  5,  1945  the  “right  of 
the  Slovaks  to  be  masters  in  their  Slovak  homes.” 
As  the  war  ended,  therefore,  two  virtually  auton¬ 
omous  states  existed  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Slo¬ 
vak  National  Council,  rather  than  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  was  authorized  to  exercise  “all  state  pow¬ 
er —  legislative,  governmental,  and  executive  —  on 
Slovak  territory.”** 

The  elimination  of  the  old  political  parties  of  the 
Right  was  another  of  the  important  political  results 
of  Czechoslovakia’s  wartime  ordeal.  As  in  most  of 
the  other  Axis-occupied  countries,  the  conservative 
groups  particularly — although  by  no  means  exclu¬ 
sively — had  cooperated  with  the  Germans  with 
greater  or  less  reluctance.  The  Agrarian  party 
whose  membership  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
well-to-do  landowners  and  industrialists  in  both 
the  Czech  areas  and  Slovakia,  had  shouldered  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  government  in  Czechoslovakia  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Munich  Ck)nfcrence,  and  even  after 
these  efforts  failed  and  Bohemia  and  Moravia  were 
occupied  on  March  15,  1939,  they  had  consented  to 
serve  as  administrators  under  the  Nazi  Protectorate. 
Likewise,  as  already  indicated,  in  Slovakia  it  was 
the  strongly  conservative  People’s  party  which  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Nazis  in  establishing  the  “inde¬ 
pendent”  Republic  under  German  protection. 

This  wartime  record  of  the  leading  Rightist  par¬ 
ties  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  resistance  or¬ 
ganizations,  whose  leadership  came  primarily  from 
the  Left,  as  a  convenient  means  of  abolishing  the 
conservative  groups  in  post-war  Czechoslovakia. 
Although  the  Communists,  whose  highly  disci¬ 
plined  membership  had  made  them  the  main  cen- 

1 1 .  For  text  of  the  Kosice  Agreement,  sec  Program  of  the  New 
Czechoslovak  National  Front  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  (Kosice, 
Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1945). 
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ters  of  the  resistance  movement  since  its  inception, 
took  the  lead  in  demanding  that  Rightist  groups  be 
eliminated  on  the  basis  of  their  collaboration  with 
the  Nazis,  the  extreme  Left  was  by  no  means  alone 
in  this  request.  Other  parties  of  the  Left  and  Center 
were  also  eager  to  abolish  the  old  conservative 
groups,  each  hoping  to  gain  new  members  at  the 
expense  of  its  former  rivals  on  the  Right.  On  the 
eve  of  liberation,  therefore,  the  returning  govern- 
ment-in-exile  declared  that  only  parties  with  no 
trace  of  collaboration  in  their  record  should  be 
permitted  in  the  restored  Republic*’  and  thus 
harred  all  political  organizations  except  those  of  the 
Left  and  Center.  Of  the  old  Czech  parties  the  only 
four  which  were  permitted  to  remain  were  the 
Communists,  the  Social  Democrats,  the  National 
Socialists  and  the  People’s  party.  Of  these  groups, 
only  the  People’s  party — a  Catholic  peasants’  party 
— represented  the  moderately  conservative  forces  in 
pre-war  Czechoslovakia,  and  its  survival  was  due 
to  the  consistent  anti-Nazi  record  of  its  prominent 
leader,  Monsignor  Jan  Sramek,  and  the  patriotism 
displayed  by  many  Catholic  clergymen  during  the 
occupation.  In  Slovakia,  only  two  parties  were  per¬ 
mitted,  the  Communists  and  the  new  Slovak  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party,  which  did  not  have  any  well-defined 
traditif)n  and  hence  tended  to  become  the  rallying 
point  for  diverse  groups  which  were  held  together 
primarily  by  their  opposition  to  both  the  Commu¬ 
nists  and  the  extreme  Right. 

RETURN  OF  THE 
GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

In  view  of  the  numerous  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  Czechoslovakia  during  the  German 
occupation,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  country’s  gov- 
ernmcnt-in-cxile  under  President  Eduard  Bcncs — 
alone  among  the  exiled  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe 
— was  able  to  return  to  its  liberated  homeland  with¬ 
out  precipitating  a  revolt.  This  fact  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Penes  had  formed  his  cabinet,  headed  by 
Premier  Msgr.  Sramek,  on  July  21,  1940,  and  the 
difficulties  he  had  encountered  in  securing  com¬ 
plete  Allied  cooperation. 

Since  Benes  had  resigned  as  President  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  193S,  and  the  Czechoslovak  government 
ceased  to  exist  in  March  1939,  there  was  no  duly 
recognized  Czechoslovak  authority  when  World 
War  II  broke  out.  Although  the  United  States,  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  refused  to  recognize  Germany’s 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  all  the  Western  pow¬ 
ers  felt  that  the  future  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  was  too  uncertain  to  permit  recognition  of 

12.  Ibid. 


a  Czechoslovak  governmcnt-in-cxilc.  Russia,  for  its 
part,  ceased  to  recognize  the  Czechoslovak  legation 
in  Moscow  in  accord  with  the  Russo-German  Pact 
of  1939,  and  established  formal  relations  with  the 
SlovaJc  Republic.  With  the  entrance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  war,  however,  Benes’  fortunes  un¬ 
derwent  a  sudden  transformation,  and  on  July  18, 
both  Moscow  and  London  accorded  full  rights  to 
his  Czechoslovak  government.  Yet  the  struggle  to 
gain  Allied  cooperation  was  not  finally  complet¬ 
ed  until  the  United  States  extended  unqualified 
recognition  to  the  Czechoslovak  government  on 
October  28,  1942.*^ 

Important  as  the  maintenance  of  good  relations 
with  all  the  major  Allied  powers  was  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  the  Benes  government-in-exile,  the 
decisive  factor  in  its  return  to  Czechoslovakia  was 
its  ability  to  obtain  unqualified  Russian  support. 
As  the  first  step  toward  guaranteeing  the  existence 
of  close  ties  with  the  Soviet  government,  Benes  re¬ 
shaped  his  foreign  policy  in  order  to  make  Russia 
the  mainstay  of  Czechoslovakia’s  security.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  war  Benes  had  concentrated 
on  forming  a  federation  in  Eastern  Europe  as  a 
stronger  bulwark  against  a  new  Drang  nach 
Osten}^  and  he  signed  a  tentative  agreement  with 
Poland  to  this  effect  on  January  23,  1942.*^  How¬ 
ever,  as  soon  as  the  Red  Army  halted  the  Nazis  at 
Stalingrad  during  the  winter  of  1942-43,  Benes  con¬ 
cluded  that  Russia  would  emerge  as  the  strongest 
{M)wcr  in  Europe,  and  that  Czechoslovakia  must 
adjust  its  foreign  policy  to  this  fact.*^  Since  the 
U.S.S.R.  objected  to  the  formation  of  an  Eastern 
European  federation,  Benes  promptly  dropped  this 
plan  and,  on  December  12,  1943,  signed  an  alliance 
with  Russia  which  substituted  the  ^viet  Union  for 
the  smaller  neighboring  states  as  Czechoslovakia’s 
guardian  in  the  East  against  German  resurgence.*^ 
Czechoslovakia  thus  became  the  full  ally  of  Russia 
and  the  first  of  the  Eastern  European  states  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  voluntarily  to  the  powerful  new  position 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

13.  For  ofiicial  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Czechoslovak 
povernment-in-exile  to  the  major  Allies  during  the  war,  see 
Czechoslovak,ia  Fights  Bacl{,  cited,  pp.  174-204;  and  The  Pres¬ 
ident's  Message  to  the  Opening  of  Parliament  (Prague,  Orbis, 

1946). 

14.  F,duard  Benes,  “Tlie  Organization  of  Post-War  Europe,” 
Foreign  Affairs  (New  York),  January  1942,  pp.  226-42. 

15.  For  text  of  agreement,  !.ec  W  M.  Dean,  “European  Agree¬ 
ments  for  Post-War  Reconstruction,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
March  15,  1942,  p.  9. 

16.  Eduard  Benes,  Czechoslova/^ia's  Policy  for  Victory  and 
Peace  (London,  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1944), 
p.  9. 

17.  For  text  of  treaty  see  Xew  Yorh  Times,  December  13, 
1943:  for  official  analysis  of  the  treaty  see  Hubert  Ripka,  The 
Soviet-Czechosloval{  Treaty  (London,  Czechoslovak  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  1943). 
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Benes  took  his  second  important  step  toward  in¬ 
suring  Russian  support  of  his  regime  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Czechoslovakia  by  way  of  Moscow  and 
held  consultations  concerning  the  personnel  and 
policies  of  his  government  with  Soviet  officials,  as 
well  as  with  representatives  of  the  Slovak  National 
Council  and  the  Czechoslovak  Communists  who 
had  been  in  exile  in  Russia  during  the  war.  As  a 
result  of  these  conversations  he  made  plans  for  the 
thorough  revision  of  his  cabinet  and  gave  a  definite 
pro-Soviet  orientation  to  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  he  formally  named  on  April  4,  following  his 
arrival  in  Kosice  in  eastern  Slovakia.  In  place  of 
Msgr.  Sramek,  who  had  served  as  Premier  in  the 
government-in-exile  since  its  formation,  Benes 
named  the  Czechoslovak  Ambassador  to  Moscow, 
Zdenek  Fierlinger,  a  leader  of  the  Left-wing  of 
the  Social  Democratic  party  and  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Russia.  In  another  gesture  of  friendship 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Benes  appointed  to  the 
government  eight  members  of  the  Communist  party, 
as  compared  with  three  Social  Democrats,  three 
National  Socialists,  three  members  of  the  Catholic 
People’s  party,  four  of  the  Slovak  Democratic  party, 
and  four  without  political  connections.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  posts  assigned  the  Communists  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  clear  indication  of  Czechoslovakia’s  new 
orientation  because  the  Communist  party  had  never 
succeeded  in  winning  more  than  approximately  10 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote  in  pre-war  elections 
and  none  of  the  seventeen  inter-war  governments  in 
Prague  had  included  members  of  the  extreme  Left. 

In  addition  to  making  sweeping  changes  in  his 
government,  Benes  agreed  in  principle  to  the  ces¬ 
sion  to  Russia  of  the  easternmost  area  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  known  as  Ruthenia  or  the  Carpatho- 
Ukraine.*®  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union  this  predominantly  rural  and  mountainous 
area  was  important  because  it  borders  on  the  stra¬ 
tegically  located  Hungarian  plain.  To  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  government  the  cession  of  this  area  of 
140,000  square  kilometers,  with  a  population  of  ap¬ 
proximately  824,000,  seemed  a  relatively  small  price 
to  pay  for  Russian  support.  The  legion  had  con¬ 
stituted  a  drain  on  the  Prague  treasury  during  the 
inter-war  years,  and  the  railroad  communications 
with  Rumania — which  Masaryk  had  hoped  to  es¬ 
tablish  through  this  area  as  a  means  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  military  cooperation  with  Bucharest — had  never 
worked  out  satisfactorily.  In  any  event,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  was  in  no  position  to  check  the  Russian-sup- 

18.  The  f(  rmal  treaty  of  ceision  was  .i);ned  on  June  29,  1945. 
In  a  subsequent  agreement  of  July  ii,  1946,  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  exchange  of  the  small  Czech  and  Ukrainian  minor¬ 
ities  on  either  side  of  the  new  Russo-Czechoslovak  border. 
Czechoslovak,  \'ews  Bulletin  (Prague),  July  12,  1946. 


ported  secession  movement  which  had  developed 
in  Ruthenia  following  the  entrance  of  the  Red 
Army  during  the  winter  of  1944-45,  and  President 
Benes — despite  his  insistence  throughout  the  war 
upon  the  restoration  of  Czechoslovakia’s  pre-war 
frontiers — decided  to  recognize  this  fact.  Thus 
O.echoslovakia  emerged  from  the  war  not  only 
with  a  pro-Soviet  foreign  policy  and  a  government 
whose  personnel  was  satisfactory  to  Russia,  but 
with  its  eastern  frontier  bordering  directly  upon 
the  U.S.S.R. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  THE 
“NATIONAL  REVOLUTION” 

During  the  year  and  ten  months  since  liberation 
all  the  important  changes  which  the  war  brought 
about  in  Czechoslovakia’s  economic  and  political 
life  have  been  consolidated.  During  this  period,  as 
Czechoslovak  leaders  have  declared,  a  “bloodless 
revolution”  has  teLcn  place,  and  only  now  are  the 
main  lines  of  the  new  “nation-state”  created  by 
ti  l  is  revolution  becoming  clear. 

The  economic  foundation  of  the  new  Czechoslo¬ 
vak  Republic  is  its  state<ontrolled  economy.  The 
first  .steps  toward  carrying  out  the  nationalization 
program  announced  by  the  government-in-exile 
were  taken  the  very  month  Prague  was  liberated. 
On  May  19,  1945  a  presidential  decree  was  issued 
providing  for  state  control  over  “masterless  enter¬ 
prises”  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
Hungarians  and  Czechoslovak  collaborators  dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation.  For  the  most  part  this  decree 
merely  recognized  a  jait  accompli,  for  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Wehrmacht  a  large  number  of  the 
leading  Germanized  enterprises  were  promptly 
taken  over  by  Wv  rkers’  councils,  most  of  which 
were  formed  by  Communist  leaders  of  the  resis¬ 
tance  movement.'^  This  piecemeal  procedure,  how¬ 
ever  affected  only  part  of  the  national  economy, 
and  a  prolonged  discussion  thereupon  took  place 
within  the  coalition  government  as  to  how  far  ad¬ 
ditional  nationalization  should  be  carried.  Since 
this  debate  occurred  behind  closed  tioors,  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Oim- 
munists  and  non-Communists  within  the  govern¬ 
ment  compromised  on  the  scope  of  the  nationaliza¬ 
tion  program.  At  any  rate,  the  nationalization  pro¬ 
gram,  as  finally  revealed  in  four  decrees  which 
President  Benes  signed  on  October  24,  1945,  affected 
approximately  65  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
industrial  capacity  and  made  Czechoslovakia  one 
of  the  leading  socialist  countries  in  the  world. 

The  four  decrees  provided  for  nationalization  of 

19.  .Maurice  Hindus,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  October  7, 
1945. 
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I  all  mines,  iron  and  steel  works,  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  engaged  in  banking  and  finance,  private  in¬ 
surance  companies,  defense  industries  and  power 
plants.'®  Broadly  speaking,  no  industrial  organ¬ 
ization  with  fewer  than  150  workers  was  drawn 
into  the  nationalization  scheme,  and  hardly  any 
employing  more  than  500  workers  was  exclud¬ 
ed.  The  decree,  therefore,  did  not  apply  to 
many  crafts  and  small  industries — such  as  pottery, 
artistic  glassware,  carpet  weaving,  and  tailoring — 
for  which  the  villages  and  small  towns  are  especi- 

Ially  noted,  and  thus  scarcely  affected  the  indus¬ 
trial  a^ivities  of  the  farming  communities.  Re¬ 
tail  trade  was  also  left  to  private  and  cooperative 

I  enterprises,  as  was  the  ownership  of  private  and 
apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and  hotels.  As 
■  far  as  compensation  was  concerned,  it  was  provided 
1  that— subject  to  specific  exceptions  applying  to  col¬ 
laborators  and  traitors — both  Czechoslovak  and  for- 
I  eign  owners  of  nationalized  property  would  be 
t  compensated  for  their  holdings  in  the  form  of  gov- 
1  ernment  bonds,  cash,  or  other  values  derived  from 
the  profits  of  the  nationalized  enterprises. 

The  practical  effects  of  Czechoslovakia’s  nation¬ 
alization  scheme  are  still  inconclusive.  Not  only  is 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the  character  and 
scope  of  production  would  have  been  if  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  not  carried  out  large-scale  nationaliza¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  also  impossible  to  decide  what  might 
have  been  accomplished  under  the  new  system  if 
the  country  were  not  hampered  by  shortages  of 
labor  and  materials  and  the  wartime  deterioration 
I  of  a  large  part  of  its  industrial  plant.  Nevertheless, 
\  the  record  of  Czechoslovakia’s  first  year  under  a 
I  state-controlled  economy  indicates  that,  in  some  re- 
;  spects  at  least,  the  nationalization  program  is  not 
1  furnishing  a  ready  answer  to  the  country’s  eco- 
"  nomic  problems.  Of  the  nationalized  industries 
more  have  been  operated  at  a  loss  than  at  a  profit, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  government  fixed  prices 
I  for  the  products  of  state-owned  enterprises  at  rates 
!j  which  were  intended  to  be  remunerative.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  the  banks,  whose 
I  capital  is  secured  from  taxation,  have  had  to  finance 
I  losses  up  to  the  end  of  September  1946  of  about 

I  $12,000,000.^' 

ji  In  some  cases  the  “losses”  reported  by  the  nation- 
1  alized  industries  represent  capital  expenditures 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  in  profits  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  In  other  instances  they  appear  to  be  due  to  the 

2n.  For  an  analysis  and  list  of  industries  affected  by  these  de¬ 
crees,  sec  Miriam  K.  Oatman,  “The  Nationalization  Program  in 
Czechoslovakia,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  8, 
■946,  pp.  1028-30.  For  text  of  nationalization  decrees,  see  Na¬ 
tionalization  in  Czechoslovak^ia  (Prague,  Orbis,  1946). 

!i  21.  Godfrey  Lias,  “Czech  Nationalization,"  Washington  Post, 
December  6,  1946. 


increased  wages  which  the  government  —  under 
pressure  of  the  Communist  party — has  granted  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  during  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
Although  these  increases  were  made  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  would  improve  the  workers’ 
morale  and  thus  increase  production,  per  capita 
output  at  the  end  of  1946  averaged  only  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  pre-war  figure.  The  scarcity  of  food 
and  consumer  goods  has  been  in  large  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  unsatisfactory  output,  particu¬ 
larly  since  it  was  widely  believed  during  the  war 
that  liberation  would  bring  about  an  immediate 
improvement  in  living  conditions.  But  production 
has  also  apparently  suffered  from  lack  of  competi¬ 
tion  under  the  new  economic  system.  In  an  effort 
to  devise  substitutes  for  the  kind  of  stimulation 
which  competition  provided  under  private  enter¬ 
prise,  the  government  has  held  numerous  output 
matches,  with  appropriate  prizes.  None  of  these 
matches  seems  to  have  increased  over-all  produc¬ 
tion  rates,  however,  and  newspapers  and  political 
parties  continue  to  exhort  the  workers  to  greater 
production. 

Another  reason  for  the  losses  suffered  by  the  na¬ 
tionalized  industries  has  been  the  unquestionable 
inefficiency  of  a  large  number  of  the  “political” 
managers  who  gained  their  positions  when  the  re¬ 
sistance  groups  took  over  German-controlled  enter¬ 
prises.  Although  many  pre-war  managers  have  re¬ 
tained  their  posts,  a  large  number  of  the  respon¬ 
sible  positions  that  were  left  vacant  when  the  war 
ended  were  assigned  to  members  of  the  resistance 
'movement  who  lacked  technical  experience.  The 
task  of  replacing  these  men  has  proved  difficult  not 
only  because  of  the  acute  shortage  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  due  to  the  disruption  of  the  nation’s  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  during  the  war,  but  because  the 
powerful  employees  committees  in  the  various  fac¬ 
tories  have  tended  to  insist  upon  the  retention  of 
former  resistance  leaders  regardless  of  their  in¬ 
efficiency. 

THE  TWO-YEAR  PLAN 

In  an  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  losses  of  the  nation¬ 
alized  industries  and  create  public  confidence  in  the 
country’s  ability  to  achieve  recovery  within  the 
framework  of  the  new  state-controlled  economy, 
the  government  adopted  a  Two-Year  plan  on  Oc¬ 
tober  28,  1946.^^  Although  the  plan  was  originally 
proposed  by  the  Communists  and  used  as  the  main 
plank  in  their  party’s  platform  prior  to  the  national 
elections  of  May  26,  1946,  its  details  were  subse- 

22.  On  the  Two-Year  Plan,  see  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Temporary  Sub-commission,  cited,  pp.  123-30;  “The  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Two-Year  Plan,”  The  Central  European  Observer,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1946,  pp.  337-38;  and  Czechoslovaks  News  Bulletin, 
No.  291. 
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quently  hammered  out  by  all  parties  before  it  was 
embodied  in  law.  The  stated  aim  of  the  plan  is  to 
give  first  aid  to  the  national  economy  as  it  now 
exists,  thus  raising  the  production  of  both  capital 
and  consumer  goods  10  per  cent  above  the  pre-war 
level  by  the  end  of  1948,  rather  than  to  initiate  fur¬ 
ther  economic  changes  or  consciously  dovetail 
Czechoslovakia’s  economy  with  that  of  Russia  and 
the  other  Eastern  European  countries.  To  attain 
the  proposed  over-all  increase  in  production,  the 
plan  proposes  to  invest  an  estimated  69,880,000,000 
crowns  ($1,397,600,000)  in  all  phases  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  economy.^^  Principal  emphasis,  however,  is 
placed  on  the  production  of  capital  goods,  particu¬ 
larly  vehicles  and  rolling  stock,  and  energy-pro¬ 
ducing  equipment,  especially  diat  needed  for  elec¬ 
trification  projects.  By  stressing  capital  goods  the 
plan  is  attempting  to  utilize  the  capacity  for  the 
type  of  production  developed  by  the  Germans  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  The  plan  also  provides  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  another  notable  wartime  trend 
by  pro{X)sing  to  spend  27.5  per  cent  of  the  contem¬ 
plated  investments  for  the  transferment  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  industries  in  Slovakia. 

FOREIGN  AID  TO  ECONOMIC  RECO\’ERY 

Although  the  Two-Year  plan  is  not  posited  upon 
large-scale  foreign  credits,  Czechoslovakia  will 
clearly  find  it  difficult  to  carry  out  the  proposals  out¬ 
lined  in  the  plan  for  economic  recovery  unless  the 
government  in  Prague  obtains  the  cooperation  of 
the  Western  nations  as  well  as  Russia.  For  it  is  only 
in  the  West — and  in  the  United  States  especially — 
that  some  of  the  country’s  basic  needs  for  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  filled.  Czechoslovakia’s  economic  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  West  was  clearly  indicated  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  and  a  half  after  the  end  of  the 
war  by  the  important  role  which  UNRRA — 73  per 
cent  of  whose  funds  were  supplied  by  the  United 
States — played  in  fostering  at  least  a  measure  of  re¬ 
covery. 

UNRRA  assistance  began  to  arrive  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  almost  at  the  moment  of  liberation  in  May 
1945,  and  from  that  date  until  the  termination  of 
the  relief  organization  on  December  31,  1946, 
Czechoslovakia  received  1,343,000  tons  of  food, 
clothing,  medical  supplies  and  equipment  for  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  rehabilitation,  valued  at 
$270,000,000.^“*  Food  formed  by  far  the  largest  single 
item  in  these  shipments,  but  industrial  supplies 
such  as  transport  vehicles,  fuel  and  raw  materials, 
and  agricultural  equipment  were  also  of  great  im- 

23.  This  figure  is  computed  at  current  exchange  rates.  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Economic  Bulletin,  No.  54,  October  24,  1946. 

24.  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
Economic  Recovery  in  the  Countries  Assisted  by  UNRRA 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1946),  pp.  12-13. 


portance.  Since  this  aid  was  given  free  to  the  loan 
Czechoslovak  government,  the  authorities  b  Wit 
Prague  were  able  to  spend  most  of  their  available  tri« 
foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  additional  vaki 
equipment  and  raw  materials  needed  for  long-term  duti 
recovery  rather  than  for  relief.  Moreover,  the  sale  $35^ 
of  these  relief  supplies,  as  permitted  by  the 
UNRRA  agreement,  not  only  provided  the  Czecho- 
Slovak  government  with  a  revenue  of  approximate¬ 
ly  i6  billion  crowns,  which  may  be  spent  for  such 
prescribed  purposes  as  public  health  and  education,  jjgtj 
but  helped  curb  inflation  within  the  country  in  so  [,££] 
far  as  the  expenditures  for  UNRRA  supplies 
drained  off  excess  purchasing  power.^' 

Long  before  the  important  but  temporary  aid  I 
extended  by  UNRRA  ceased,  the  Czechoslovak  ^^35 
government  undertor)k  to  re-establish  its  foreign  j,ov 
trade,  and  within  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war  j^p 
had  renewed  or  negotiated  agreements  with  twenty- 
five  countries.  However,  most  of  these  treaties  have  j  ^ysi 
been  only  partially  implemented.  During  the  first  j  yaJj 
half  of  1946  the  total  value  of  Czechoslovakia’s  ex-  pgr 
[xjrts  totaled  only  3,929  thousand  crowns,  and  its  1  yj, 
imports  3,199  thousand  crowns  (exclusive  of  I 
UNRRA),  as  compared  with  5,976,000  thousand  mii 
crowns  worth  of  exjwrts  and  5,482,000  thousand  not 
crowns  wxjrth  of  imports  during  a  similar  period  sm 


in  1937.'^’  Chief  among  the  barriers  to  a  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  trade  have  been  Czechoslovakia’s  own 
low  rate  of  production  and  the  disrupted  transpor¬ 
tation  system  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

In  order  to  build  up  its  reserves  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  Czechoslovakia  has  negotiated  loan  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  United  States,  Britain,  Canada  and 
Sweden  amounting  to  approximately  $151,000,000.^’ 
This  amount,  however,  was  subsequently  reduced 
during  September  1946  when  the  United  States,  in 
a  move  which  revealed  American  displeasure  with 
Czechoslovakia’s  strongly  pro-Russian  attitude  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  cancelled  $40,000,000  worth 
of  credits  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  Army  surplus 
goods  and  suspended  negotiations  for  an  additional 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 2. 

26.  Czechoslovak.  Economic  Bulletin,  No.  43,  August  8,  1946: 
l-'oreign  Commerce  Yearbook  (tgj8)  (Washington,  Governmeni 
Printing  Office,  1939),  p.  23. 

27.  The  loans  which  have  been  extended  to  Czechoslovakia 
(in  dollars)  arc  as  follows: 


British  state  credits 

$30,000,000 

British  private  credits 

4,000,000 

Canadian  state  credits 

19,000,000 

Swedish  state  credits 

6,000,000 

Brazilian  state  credits 

20,000,000 

U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 

loan  for: 

cotton 

20,000,000 

tobacco 

2,000,000 

U.S.  Army  surplus 

50,000,000 

$151,000,000 
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loan  of  $50,000,000  from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
With  prospects  for  new  loans  from  individual  coun¬ 
tries  or  private  sources  decidedly  few,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  plans  to  approach  the  International  Bank 
during  the  spring  of  1947  for  a  long-term  credit  of 
{350,000,000  for  reconstruction  purposes. 

Since  Czechoslovakia  has  good  credit  rating  and 
considerable  productive  capacity,  the  Prague  gov¬ 
ernment  feels  that  sound  economic  arguments  bol¬ 
ster  its  bid  for  the  proposed  loan  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank.  Meanwhile  Czechoslovakia  has 
been  attempting  to  secure  essential  imports  from  a 
number  of  sources,  notably  the  U.S.S.R.  In  striking 
contrast  with  the  pre-war  period,  when  only  ap¬ 
proximately  one  per  cent  of  Czechoslovakia’s  trade 
was  carried  on  with  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  the  largest  exporter  to  Czechoslovakia,  with 
exports  valued  at  716,000,000  crowns  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  1946,  and  the  second  largest 
customer,  having  received  imports  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  valued  at  817,000,000  crowns  during  the  same 
period.^®  From  Prague’s  point  of  view,  at  least,  this 
trade  with  Russia  is  highly  desirable  not  merely 
because  of  political  considerations,  which  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  factor,  but  because  of  important  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons.  Since  Czechoslovakia  has  only  a 
small  supply  of  foreign  exchange,  it  finds  it  desir¬ 
able  and  convenient  to  purchase  raw  materials  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  a  barter  basis.  In  addition,  there 
exists  a  natural  division  of  labor  between  Russia’s 
vast  supplies  of  natural  resources  and  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s  highly  developed  industry,  which  is  capable 
of  producing  the  very  kind  of  capital  equipment 
the  Soviet  Union  now  needs  for  reconstruction. 
Availability  of  transportation  has  also  figured 
in  the  development  of  close  commercial  relations 
with  Russia.  At  a  moment  when  lack  of  transport 
has  prevented  revival  of  trade  with  many  old  cus¬ 
tomers,  Czechoslovakia  has  found  it  possible  to 
send  products  to  Russia  and  UNRRA — partly  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Red  Army  in  reconstructing 
disrupted  railroad  lines  in  Slovakia.  Finally,  the 
fact  that  Russia  has  a  planned  economy  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Czechoslovak  authorities  who  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  strictly  limited  nature  of  their  capital 
resources  and  hence  are  reluctant  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  industries  which  do  not  have  highly  de¬ 
pendable  markets  abroad.^^ 

But  trade  with  Russia,  welcome  though  it  is  to 
Czechoslovak  leaders,  cannot  supply  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  with  many  of  the  items  it  needs  to  operate 
its  industry  in  high  gear.  Prague  has  accordingly 

28.  Czechoslovak.  Economic  Bulletin,  No.  54,  October  24,  1946. 

29.  Statement  by  Hubert  Ripka,  Minister  of  Trade,  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  October  16,  1946,  ibid. 


attempted  to  expand  its  trade  with  a  large  number 
of  Western  nations.  Trade  with  the  United  States, 
however,  still  remains  far  below  the  pre-war  level. 
During  the  first  eight  months  of  1946  imports  from 
the  United  States,  exclusive  of  UNRRA,  totaled 
166,000,000  crowns,  and  exports  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  509,000,000  crowns.^®  Because 
Czechoslovak  goods  are  much  more  expensive  in 
terms  of  dollars  than  before  the  war,  some  of  them 
cannot  compete  in  the  American  market.  Despite 
the  somewhat  disappointing  status  of  trade  with  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  the  Czechoslovak 
government  values  its  commercial  ties  with  this 
country,  since  it  is  only  from  American  manufac¬ 
turers  that  it  can  hope  to  buy  large  quantities  of 
the  modern  and  efficient  equipment  needed  to 
transform  Czechoslovakia  into  a  high<alibre  in¬ 
dustrial  nation.  In  an  attempt  to  create  a  favorable 
atmosphere  for  commercial  relations,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  subscribed  in  principle,  on  November  14, 
1946,  to  the  multilateral  trade  policy  supported  by 
Washington,  with  the  reservation  that  bilateral 
agreements  would  be  continued  during  the  post¬ 
war  transition  period.^* 

AN  ALL-SLAV  STATE 

Important  as  foreign  loans  and  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  trade  are  to  Czechoslovakia,  the  country’s 
economic  future  also  depends  on  its  success  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  the  critical  labor  shortage — particularly 
of  a  skilled  and  semi-skilled  variety — created  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  Sudeten  Germans,  which  began 
immediately  after  the  armistice.  To  the  American 
authorities  in  Germany  these  transfers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  disturbing  since  most  of  the  deportees 
were  entering  the  United  States  zone  of  occupation, 
and  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  the  United  States 
— while  agreeing  that  additional  transfers  of  Ger¬ 
man  populations  from  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 
and  Poland  “will  have  to  undertaken’’ — insisted 
that  they  should  be  effected  in  an  orderly  and  hu¬ 
mane  manner.^^  The  Czechoslovak  government, 
having  been  assured  that  the  Allies  controlling 
Germany  would  permit  the  expulsion  of  the  Sude¬ 
ten  Germans,  thereupon  took  steps  to  halt  the  mass 
transfers  until  they  could  be  placed  on  a  more 
orderly  basis.  Beginning  in  February  1946,  when 
the  coldest  months  of  the  winter  were  past,  the  ex¬ 
pulsions  began  again  and  by  the  following  October 
2,170,598  Germans  had  been  sent  to  Germany, 

30.  Ibid. 

31.  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  i,  1946,  pp. 
1004-5. 

32.  “Report  of  the  Tripartite  Conference  at  Berlin,”  ibid., 
August  5,  194s,  p.  160. 
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and  one  of  the  largest  organized  migrations  in 
modern  times  had  come  to  an  end.^^ 

Efforts  to  replace  the  Germans  by  training  new 
workers  and  installing  labor-saving  equipment  have 
met  with  little  success,  and  it  is  now  clear  that 
Czechoslovak  industry  will  be  handicapped  by  a 
severe  shortage  of  technical  “know-how”  at  the 
very  moment  its  need  for  skilled  workmen  is  great¬ 
est.  Of  perhaps  equal  significance  are  the  political 
and  economic  consequences  of  the  huge  program 
for  the  resettlement  of  the  areas  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Germans.  On  the  basis  of  decrees  issued  by 
President  Benes  on  June  22,  1945  the  government 
took  over  all  German  and  Hungarian  agricultural 
lands  and  properties,  except  those  of  established 
anti-Fascists,  and  provided  for  their  resale  to 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  resettled  the  depopulated 
areas  at  reasonable  prices  and  in  small  parcels  of 
no  larger  than  27  acres.  Since  these  decrees  applied 
to  more  than  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  bor¬ 
der  regions  and  to  170,000  acres  in  other  areas,  they 
have  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  new  group  of 
small  holdings.  Because  the  actual  expulsion  of  the 
Sudeten  Germans  was  conducted  by  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Vaclav  Nosek,  and  the 
former  German  lands  have  been  distributed  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Julius  Duris,  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  party,  the  extreme  Left  has 
been  widely  credited  with  the  speedy  execution  of 
these  popular  policies.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  national  elections  on 
May  26,  1946  revealed  that  the  resettled  areas  have 
become  Communist  strongholds. 

Expulsion  of  the  Hungarian  minority  from  Slo¬ 
vakia,  unlike  that  of  the  Sudeten  Germans  from 
the  Czech  lands,  has  proceeded  slowly.  Having 
failed  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to  secure  the 
inclusion  in  the  Hungarian  treaty  of  a  provision 
whereby  the  government  in  Budapest  would  under¬ 
take  to  accept  200,000  Magyars  in  Slovakia,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  has  agreed  to  carry  on  bilateral  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Hungary  on  this  subject  within  six 
months  after  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty.  If  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  by  the  end  of  this 
period,  Czechoslovakia  may  ask  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  to  review  the  question  again.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Prague  and  Budapest  carried 
on  discussions  concerning  their  minority  problems 
during  February  1946  and  failed  to  reach  a  compre¬ 
hensive  agreement,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
renewed  efforts  along  these  lines  will  succeed. 
Meanwhile  friction  between  Czechoslovakia  and 

33.  According  to  the  agreement  of  the  Allied  Control  Council 
in  Berlin,  on  November  20,  1945,  the  United  States  occupation 
authorities  accepted  70  per  cent  of  the  Germans  from  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  Russia,  30  per  cent. 


Hungary  is  mounting  as  Magyars  in  Slovakia  resist  1 
the  forced  labor  decree  of  September  1946  whereby  ‘  1 
the  government  in  Prague  is  empowered  to  move  I 
individuals  of  all  national  groups  into  depopulated  ] 
areas  where  labor  is  needed. 

CZECH-SLOVAK  RELATIONS  MODIFIED 

At  a  time  when  Czechoslovakia  is  establishing 
itself  as  an  all-Slav  state,  relations  between  the 
Czechs  and  Slovaks  themselves  remain  to  be  settled  i 
definitely.  Slovakia’s  autonomy,  which  the  gov-  ; 
ernment  had  formally  recognized  at  the  end  of  I 
the  war,  proved  a  source  of  acute  administrative  1 
problems,  and  numerous  questions  arose  concern-  j 
ing  the  proper  division  of  functions  between  i 
Prague  and  Bratislava.  These  difficulties  did  not  be-  | 
come  critical  during  the  first  year  after  liberation,  | 
partly  because  Leftist  leadership  prevailed  both 
within  the  national  government  and  in  the  Slovak  = 
National  Council.  When  the  first  national  elections 
were  held  on  May  26,  1946,  however,  these  bonds 
were  broken.  Slovakia,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  Communists,  gave  a  two-thirds  majority  to  ' 
the  Democratic  party.  In  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Communists  won  40  per 
cent  of  the  popular  vote  and  emerged  as  the  largest  . 
single  party  in  Czechoslovakia  as  a  whole.  Under  1 
these  conditions  the  Communists  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  equal  representation  they  had  had 
in  both  the  National  Council  and  the  local  national  | 
committees  in  Slovakia.  Dr.  Joseph  Lettrich,  leader 
of  the  Slovak  Democratic  party  and  a  former  ; 
Agrarian,  became  chairman  of  the  Council,  and 
the  Democrats  were  given  twice  as  many  posts  as 
the  Communists  in  the  local  administration. 

The  Communists  avoided  taking  the  full  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  defeat  in  Slovakia  by  suddenly 
abandoning  their  support  of  local  autonomy  and 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  unitary  state,  in  f 
which  they  would  be  the  single  largest  party.  On 
June  28,  1946,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Slovak  Na¬ 
tional  Council  before  it  was  reconstituted  on  the 
basis  of  the  elections,  the  Communists  secured  an 
agreement  with  the  national  authorities  whereby 
the  government  in  Prague  was  given  authority  to 
supervise  the  executive  powers  of  the  Slovak  Na¬ 
tional  Council  and  to  decide  whether  measures  pro¬ 
posed  by  Slovakia  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Slovak  National  Council  of  the  central  author- 
ities.^"*  Although  matters  of  purely  local  concern  re¬ 
mained  within  the  competence  of  the  Slovak  Coun¬ 
cil  and  there  was  no  effort  to  restore  the  unitary  | 
administration  which  had  existed  before  the  war,  | 
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34.  For  text  of  agreement,  see  Udovd  Demokracie  (Prague), 
June  29,  1946. 
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Slovakia  was  placed  more  directly  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Prague,  which  was  thus  empowered  to 
carry  out  its  Leftist  program  in  the  only  strongly 
conservative  region  of  Czechoslovakia.  Whether 
this  present  trend  toward  a  more  unified  state  will 
prove  workable  depends  partly  on  the  strength  of 
conservative  groups  in  Slovakia.  To  an  equally 
great  extent,  however,  the  future  of  Czech-Slovak 
relations  hinges  on  the  freedom  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  accords  the  Slovaks — particularly  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  local  government — and  the  opportunities 
the  Slovaks  are  given  to  hold  office  in  the  national 
government  and  foreign  service. 

government  under  the 
national  front 

Political  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia  since  the 
end  of  the  war  has  been  subject  to  definite  limita¬ 
tions.  Since  all  parties  tinged  with  collaboration 
were  banned  before  the  end  of  the  war.  Rightist 
I  parties  have  been  abolished,  and  only  Leftist  or 
I  moderate  groups  are  now  permitted  to  publish 
I  newspapers  or  run  candidates  for  local  and  national 
elections.  A  certain  artificiality  thus  characterized 
the  first  national  elections  on  May  26,  1946  in  which 
I  the  Communist  party  won  114  seats  in  parliament 
i  as  compared  with  37,  55,  and  46  for  the  Czech 

(Social  Democratic,  National  Socialist  and  People’s 
parties,  respectively,  and  43,  3,  and  2  for  the  Slovak 
Democratic,  Labor  and  Freedom  parties.*’  Since 
no  parties  with  acknowledged  conservative  plat¬ 
forms  ran  candidates,  Rightist  voters  in  Slovakia 
]  supported  the  Democratic  party — despite  its  mod- 
I  crate  leadership — as  a  lesser  evil  than  the  Com¬ 
munists,  while  former  Czech  conservatives  scat¬ 
tered  their  votes  among  the  four  permitted  Leftist 
and  moderate  parties  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
The  agreement  reached  in  advance  of  the  elections 
by  the  parties  comprising  the  government  coalition 
that  the  National  Front  should  be  continued  for  an 
indefinite  period  also  made  it  impossible  for  the 
voters  to  give  a  mandate  to  any  particular  group. 
However,  having  won  the  position  of  the  strongest 
single  party  in  the  national  elections,  the  Com¬ 
munists  were  entitled  to  name  the  Premier,  and 
on  June  6,  1946  Klement  Gottwald  was  appointed 
to  this  position  by  President  Benes.  This  meant 
that  the  Communist  party,  which  had  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  provisional  government  during 
the  first  year  after  the  war,  now  assumed  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  conduct  of  government. 

35-  Manchester  Guardian,  July  12,  1946,  p.  15. 


The  Communists’  position  in  the  government  is 
bolstered  by  the  control  they  have  exercised  over 
the  United  Revolutionary  Trade  Union  Organiza¬ 
tion  (ROH)  since  it  was  organized  as  an  under¬ 
ground  resistance  movement  during  the  German 
occupation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  ROH  in  the  economic  and  po¬ 
litical  life  of  Czechoslovakia,  for  although  the  or¬ 
ganization — led  by  Antonin  Zapotocky — claims  to 
be  a  non-partisan  body  representing  all  seven  of  the 
pre-war  trade  unions,  it  plays  a  decisive  role  in 
shaping  national  economic  policies.  The  close  con¬ 
nection  between  the  ROH  and  the  government  was 
formally  recognized  on  May  10,  1946,  when  a  de¬ 
cree  was  issued  by  President  Benes  making  it 
compulsory  for  workers  in  industry  to  belong  to 
the  union,  and  thus  assuring  the  Communists  con¬ 
trol  over  production. 

Despite  its  key  positions  in  both  the  cabinet  and 
the  ROH,  the  Communist  party  has  not  found  the 
responsibility  for  government  a  light  one.  The 
Communists  have  not  only  been  rejected  by  a  solid 
majority  in  Slovakia,  but  they  have  no  majority  in 
Parliament,  and  the  Czech  Social  Democrats  have 
steadily  refused  to  promise  them  consistent  sup¬ 
port.  Above  all,  economic  recovery,  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  of  all  Czechoslovakia’s  post-war  problems, 
is  still  far  from  complete.  In  order  to  achieve  recov¬ 
ery  in  a  short  period  of  time  Czechoslovakia  must 
not  only  preserve  its  close  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  must  succeed  in  obtaining  greater  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  from  the  Western  nations. 
Whether  this  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming  de¬ 
pends  in  part  on  the  ability  of  the  Czechoslovak 
government  to  convince  the  Western  powers  that 
the  road  it  has  chosen  to  socialism  is,  as  Premier 
Gottwald  claims,  determined  by  Czechoslovakia’s 
own  traditions  rather  than  a  slavish  imitation  of 
Russian  practices.  Czechoslovakia’s  success  in  main¬ 
taining  civil  liberties  will  profoundly  influence  the 
attitude  of  the  Western  powers.  In  the  last  analysis, 
however,  the  willingness  of  the  United  States  and 
Britain  to  assist  the  new  Czechoslovak  regime  will 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  Washington  and 
London  find  it  possible  to  harmonize  their  interests 
in  Europe  with  those  of  Moscow.  For  if  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  irrevocably  divided  and  Czechoslovakia  is 
denied  assistance  from  the  West,  the  Prague  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  drastic  measures 
which  are  abhorrent  to  many  Czechs  and  Slovaks 
to  implement  the  socialist  program  to  which  it  is 
thoroughly  committed. 


.  In  the  March  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS: 

PROBLEMS  OF  PUERTO  RICO  by  Olive  Holmes 


Czechoslovakia  and  the  Great  Powers 


By  Winifred  Hadsel  and  O.  K,  D.  Ring  wood 

Czechoslovakia’s  foreign  policy  is  squarely  based 
on  its  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  none  of 
the  nation’s  political  parties,  including  those  which 
are  most  opposed  to  the  Communists,  recommends 
a  different  course  of  action,  at  least  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future,  Czechoslovakia’s  dependence  on  Rus¬ 
sia  for  its  security,  however,  does  not  exclude  agree¬ 
ments,  particularly  of  an  economic  nature,  with 
countries  outside  the  Soviet  sphere  in  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope.  Yet  the  existence  of  ties  with  Western  nations 
should  not  obscure  the  important  point  that,  when¬ 
ever  Czechoslovakia  since  the  end  of  the  war  has 
been  obliged  to  choose  between  the  U.S.S.R.  on 
the  one  hand  and  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  other,  Prague  has  sided  with  Moscow.  At 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference  during  the  summer  of 
1946,  for  example,  Czechoslovakia’s  delegation 
either  voted  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  abstained, 
and  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  at  Lake  Success  last  autumn  its  representatives 
followed  a  similar  course.  There  is  little  doubt, 
therefore,  that  in  case  of  an  open  breach  among  the 
major  Allies,  Czechoslovakia  would  cast  its  lot 
with  Russia. 

I 

BASIS  OF  PRO-RUSSIAN  POLICY 

Although  the  main  factor  responsible  for  Czech¬ 
oslovakia’s  strongly  pro-Soviet  orientation  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  powerful  position  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  magnetic  attraction  Russia 
exerts  as  the  center  of  the  Slav  world  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Not  only  are  prominent  Commu¬ 
nists  in  the  government,  such  as  Vladimir  de¬ 
mentis,  deputy  Foreign  Minister,  among  the  ar¬ 
dent  supporters  of  the  new  Soviet-supported  Pan- 
Slav  movement,*  but  leaders  who  have  long  been 
identified  with  Western  traditions,  such  as  Foreign 
Minister  Masaryk  and  President  Benes,  frequently 
allude  to  Czechoslovakia’s  Slavic  background  as  a 
major  reason  for  the  country’s  present  policy  to¬ 
ward  Russia.  In  addition,  the  very  fact  that  the 
Communist  party  in  Czechoslovakia  has  thus  far 
failed  to  win  a  majority  at  the  polls  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  making  non-Communist  members 
of  the  government  particularly  eager  to  emphasize 
their  regime’s  loyalty  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  Czechoslovak  Communists  and  non-Commu- 
nists  alike  the  alliance  with  Russia  seems  essential 
in  order  to  guarantee  their  nation’s  very  existence 
against  its  traditional  enemies,  Hungary  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Czechoslovakia’s  confidence  in  Russia’s  sup¬ 
port  against  Hungary  was  bolstered  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  when  the  Soviet  Union — alone 

1.  Vladimir  Clemcntis,  “Panslavism"  Past  and  Present  (London, 
Czechoslovak  Committee  for  Slav  Reciprocity  in  London,  1943). 


among  the  great  powers  —  strongly  supported 
Prague’s  proposal  for  inclusion  in  the  Hungarian 
treaty  of  a  provision  for  the  expulsion  of  200,000 
Magyars  in  Slovakia.  British  and  American  repre¬ 
sentatives  objected  to  this  suggestion  on  the  ground 
that  the  prospects  for  amicable  post-war  relations 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary  would  be 
improved  if  the  problem  of  the  Magyar  minority 
were  settled  by  negotiation  rather  than  unilateral 
action.  On  the  question  of  Hungarian  reparations 
Russia’s  views  also  coincided  with  those  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  both  the  Soviet  and  Czechoslovak 
delegations  strongly  opposed  the  proposal  by  the 
Western  powers  that  Hungary’s  reparations  bill  be 
cut  from  $300,000,000  to  $200,000,000.  The  treaty 
as  it  emerged  from  the  Paris  Conference  and  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min¬ 
isters  in  New  York  provides  that  Hungary  must 
pay  the  larger  sum  over  a  period  of  eight  years  and 
that  $200,000,000  of  the  amount  will  be  given  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  while  the  remaining  $100,000,000  will  be 
divided  between  Czechoslovakia  and  Yugoslavia. 

BETWEEN  GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA 

But  it  is  primarily  because  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
fear  of  Germany  that  the  Soviet  alliance  is  regarded 
by  all  existing  political  parties  as  the  proper  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  nation’s  foreign  policy.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly  that  in  Czechoslovakia’s 
opinion  Germany  still  possesses  almost  intact  the 
heavy  industry  and  productive  capacity  which  en¬ 
abled  the  Reich  to  conquer  most  of  Europe.  Czech¬ 
oslovak  leaders  agree  that  nothing  short  of  actual 
destruction  of  these  resources,  which  is  patently  im¬ 
possible,  could  completely  remove  the  threat  of 
German  resurgence,  and  they  are  highly  skeptical 
of  measures  designed  to  reform  Germany  and  set 
it  on  a  peaceful  course.  This  fear  of  Germany  may 
be  unwarranted,  but  since  there  are  70,000,000  Ger¬ 
mans  and  only  11,500,000  Czechoslovaks,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  shape  the  nation’s  foreign  policy.  The  formal 
unification  of  the  British  and  American  zones  of 
Germany  on  January  i,  1947,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  occupied  areas  self-supporting,  is  re¬ 
garded  with  concern  in  Prague  as  a  possible  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  Western  pxjwers  may  be  willing  to 
restore  a  strong  Germany.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  Czechoslovakia,  therefore,  its  only  hope  that  the 
Germans  will  be  held  in  check  lies  in  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  Soviet  policy  toward  Germany.  If 
Russia  should  modify  this  piolicy  and  press  for 
the  establishment  of  unified  German  political  and 
economic  institutions,  Czechoslovakia  would  find 
its  security  more  dependent  than  ever  on  its  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 


